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Another Golden Gate at San Francisco 


Russia and San Francisco 


In compliance with the War Production 
Board’s program of paper conservation, 
we are obliged to reduce the size of this 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER to four 
ages. Our next issue will appear with 
the normal eight pages. 
USSIA’S action in denouncing her 
nonaggression treaty with Japan 
‘very welcome to the United States 
Great Britain, especially since it 
tame at a time when.a number of irri- 
fations were disturbing the harmo- 
tious relations of the Allies. It indi- 
tates that, on the most important 
Points, the three powers are still work- 
ing effectively together. 
‘This treaty, which was signed in 
1941 by Russia and Japan, provides 
that if either of the two countries is 
it war with a third power, the other 
Will be neutral. It was to run for five 
fears, and then, unless it was de- 
founced by one of the nations, it was 
: continue for another five years. 
"Now Russia has denounced it, de- 
g that Japan has helped her 
emy, Germany, in the war, and has 
war on the United States ‘and 
fitain, Russia’s allies, and that there- 
fe the treaty no longer means any- 





“This indication of Russian support 
Will help to relieve the strain which 
been developing in Anglo-Amer- 
Russian relations, but a number 
= problems have caused considerable 
Mixiety. They are casting a shadow 
On the San Francisco security con- 
hee. Russia has recently behaved 
Such a way as to make many people 
# that that powerful nation is not 
¥ much interested in the establish- 
it of a world organization to main- 
Peace. It has even been suggested 
& on account of the lukewarmness 
Soviet Union, the San Francisco 
ference should be postponed. The 
about Russia’s attitude are prob- 
‘exaggerated, but the Soviet acts 
Policies should be examined in 
to determine so far as possible 
tthe Russian position is. 
Bappointment has been expressed 
ise the Soviet government is not 
Foreign Commissar Molotov 
me its representative at San Fran- 
Instead, it has assigned Andrei 


A. Gromyko, the Russian ambassador 
to Washington, to the conference. The 
other nations are sending their for- 
eign secretaries, and Russia’s action 
seems to indicate that the Soviet gov- 
ernment does not consider the confer- 
ence to be a matter of first importance. 

Too much should probably not be 
made of this action. It is possible 
that Marshal Stalin thinks that the 
war with Germany will end while the 
San Francisco conference is in ses- 
sion; that the defeat of the Germans 
will raise very difficult problems which 
must be solved at once, and that Com- 
missar Molotov will be needed in Eu- 
rope to help work out policies toward 
Germany. 


Disturbing Action 

But the Russians have done other 
disturbing things. They seem not to 
be following very satisfactorily the 
plan with respect to Poland which was 
agreed upon at the Yalta conference. 
At Yalta it was agreed by Russia, the 
United States, and Great Britain that 
the Polish government, which had its 
headquarters at Lublin and which was 
under the influence of Russia, should 
be reorganized. It was understood 
that other Polish leaders, particularly 
representatives of the government-in- 
exile, with headquarters in London— 
Polish leaders who were not under the 
influence of Russia—should be brought 
into the reorganized Polish govern- 
ment. This work of reorganization 
was to be supervised by representa- 
tives of Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

The Polish government has not yet 
been reorganized. The pro-Russian 
Lublin government continues in power, 
and now Russia asks that Poland, 
under this government, be invited to 
attend the San Francisco conference. 
This looks as though Russia intends 
to keep the Lublin government in 
power. The United States and Great 
Britain refuse to recognize this gov- 
ernment until it has been reorganized. 

Then there is the question of Rus- 
sia’s representation in the Assembly 
of the international organization 
which is to be set up at San Francisco. 


At the preliminary conference held 
last summer at Dumbarton Oaks: it 
was agreed that each nation should 
have one seat in the Assembly. Now 
Russia asks for three seats. She asks 
that White Russia and the Ukraine, as 
well as the rest of Russia, be given 
seats. 

This does not seem like a very im- 
portant matter, inasmuch as the As- 
sembly of the new organization will 
have very little power, but Russia’s 
insistence upon three seats does not 
indicate a very cooperative spirit. 

In the light of these recent Russian 
acts, many people have assumed that 
the Russians are not interested in the 
establishment of an international or- 
ganization to keep the peace. But that 
is probably going too far. While it is 
very hard to determine exactly what 
the Russians want, their position can 
probably be summed up in this way: 

They want to see an international 
organization to maintain peace set up 
at San Francisco and they will support 
it, but they do not consider it as im- 
portant as a preserver of peace as 
many people in America and other 
nations do. They think that so long as 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States stand together, there will be 
peace in the world whether a new in- 
ternational organization is formed or 
not, and they think that if these three 
nations fail to agree the peace cannot 
be preserved regardless of the kind of 
international organization which is 
established. They are, therefore, 
more interested in the formation of 
an alliance or understanding among 
these big powers than in the formation 
of any kind of world organization. 

While the Russians are interested in 
what is done at San Francisco, they 
are even more interested in the solu- 
tion of certain kinds of problems which 
will not be considered at the San Fran- 
cisco conference. For example, they 
are very much concerned about the 
problem of repairing the damage 
which has been done to the cities and 
the industries of the war-torn coun- 
tries. They are concerned about the 
repairing of the damage which has 
been done to their own country. For 


a year they have been trying to get a 
loan of six billion dollars from the 
United States to rebuild their devas- 
tated areas. The United States has 
not yet granted that loan. It is not 
unlikely that the Russian leaders think 
that if they are cool toward the San 
Francisco conference, in which the 
Americans are very much interested, 
they can induce us to grant them the 
loan. 

The Russians are also intent upon 
having the United States and Great 
Britain work with them in plans to 
disarm Germany and to govern that 
country after German defeat. They 
are probably more interested in this 
than they are in getting all the nations 
of the world, large and small, into a 
permanent league or association. 

The Russians, no doubt, think that 
a world organization of nations would 
have considerable influence in pre- 
venting wars. They will feel safer 
if such an organization is formed, and 
they will help to form it. But they do 
not want to rely wholly upon a world 
league or association to prevent ag- 
gression. To a certain extent, they 
intend to look after themselves. They 
intend to see to it that small nations 
along their borders are largely under 
their control. This, they think, will 
serve as a protection to them against 
future aggression from Germany or 
from any other source. While they 
will depend in part upon a world or- 
ganization to prevent aggression, they 
will depend partly upon their own 
power. 

U. S. Position 


This will look to many people in 
America like a very cynical attitude. 
Why not establish a strong league or 
association of nations, these people 
will say, and depend upon it to prevent 
aggressive wars and injustices? But 
other Americans feel about the mat- 
ter of defense much as the Russians 
do. Our own Admiral King, for ex- 
ample, declared last week that the 
United States should maintain a large 
Navy after the war, and that it should 
keep the islands in the Pacific which 
it has conquered. It is the position of 
Admiral King, and of many other 
Americans, that we should not depend 
wholly upon an.association of nations 
to ward off aggression, but that we 
should ourselves remain militarily 
strong, and that we should depend in 
large part upon our own power for our 
defense. This is the position which 
the Soviet government appears ta 
have taken. 

On the eve of the San Francisco con- 
ference difficult problems stand in the 
way. There will be discouragements 
along the road. But we did not give 
way to difficulties during the dark 
days of the war, and we must not give 
way to them now. This is no time for 
defeatism, but for renewed efforts ta 
achieve such progress as may be pos- 
sible toward security, peace, and jus-~ 
tice. Wars have tormented the human 
race since the beginning of time. 
Strife cannot easily be banned from 
the earth. But, despite misunder- 
standings and conflicts of policy, there 
is still a chance to take substantia) 
steps toward its elimination. 
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The strategic location of the island of Okinawa 


Toward Victory in Pacific 


General MacArthur and Admiral 
Nimitz, new supreme commanders in 
the Pacific, are now preparing to turn 
the full weight of American military 
power against Japan. Current oper- 
ations in the Ryukyu Islands are 
moves toward what may well be the 
decisive blows in this theater of war. 

The Ryukyus, extending for 700 
miles between Japan and Formosa, 
stand guard over the enemy homeland, 
the China coast, and Japanese shipping 
lanes to the south. Now that our 
troops are firmly established on Oki- 
nawa, largest of the group, we have a 
base only 330 miles from Japan itself. 

This means that we can attack Japa- 
nese cities with three times as many 
Superfortresses as we could when 
Saipan was our nearest major base. 
It means that we can cut off all ship- 
ping from Japan to Formosa, the Phil- 
ippines, and the East Indies. It means 
that our Navy can make short, fre- 
quent forays against what remains of 
the Japanese fleet. And, most im- 
portant of all, it means that we have 
an excellent springboard from which 
to launch an amphibious invasion of 
either China or Japan. 

The final, all-out attack on Japan 
will probably depend for its timing on 
how soon our troops can be moved 
from Europe to the Pacific. But 
meanwhile, all preparations are being 
made for the victory blow. 


Prelude to Peace? 


Coming just after the threat of 
Russian attack was added to the grow- 
ing menace of American advances to- 
ward the Japanese homeland, the re- 
placement of Premier Koiso by Ad- 
miral Baron Kantaro Suzuki has many 
of the earmarks of a prelude to peace 
negotiations. For Japan’s new pre- 
mier has a fairly liberal record and 
might hope for a more sympathetic 
hearing in the Allied camp than his 
predecessors. 

Although the aged Suzuki is a pro- 
fessional Navy officer, he has never 
been identified with Japan’s aggres- 
sive militarist clique. He was, in 
fact, almost assassinated by a group 
of nationalist officers in 1936 for coun- 


selling the Emperor against aggres- 
sive policies. Since Pearl Harbor, he 
has given no public evidence of sym- 
pathy with the militarist cause. 

At the same time, Suzuki is quali- 
fied to lead Japan’s war effort at this 
period because of his long experience 
in dealing with the Russians. He was 
a fleet commander at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War and is particu- 
larly well versed in Russian affairs. 


The Manpower Struggle 


The Senate’s firm opposition to 
either a labor draft or a job-freezing 
order still stands in the way of new 
manpower legislation. As a conse- 
quence, the House may give up its 
insistence on strong manpower con- 
trols and approve the Senate-spon- 
sored Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill which 
merely empowers the War Manpower 
Commission to place ceilings on the 
number of workers employers may 
hire. Or, after a new conference, the 
two houses of Congress may decide 
that agreement is impossible and drop 
the subject. It is believed extremely 
unlikely that the Senate will yield and 
accept a new compromise. 

Manpower is the most important 
war issue on which Congress has re- 
fused to follow President Roosevelt’s 
leadership. Although the President 
has repeatedly pronounced a national 
service act essential to the war effort, 
many congressmen feel that it is being 





HALLOWED GROUND. Row upon row of white crosses 


They point to the recent Byrnes re- 
port, which stressed the need for an 
efficient manpower system in the pe- 
riod of transition from war to peace. 
Manpower controls for any but urgent 
war needs they regard as unnecessary 
regimentation of the American people. 

While the legislative controversy 
goes on, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is trying to combat the labor 
shortage through a campaign of per- 
suasion. Plant managers have been 
asked to interview all workers who 
give notice of leaving their jobs. So 
far, these “exit interviews” have 
proved helpful in persuading workers 
to stay in war industry. 


The Coal Situation 


Although a 30-day extension of their 
old wage contract has kept the nation’s 
soft coal miners from an industry-wide 
strike up to now, the peace between 
the miners, the government, and the 
mine operators is at best precarious. 
When the War Labor Board polled 
them last month, the miners voted 
eight to one in favor of striking unless 
their demands were met. If present 
negotiations fail to satisfy them and 
the government does not take over the 
mines, they will presumably strike at 
the end of the truce period. 

Also, miners in some 200 mines in 
eight states have struck in spite of 
the truce, cutting production to a 
point where supplies needed by the 
steel industry are threatened. Al- 
though national officials of the United 
Mine Workers are trying to bring the 
men back to their posts, it may be 
necessary for the government to take 
over before . production will be re- 
sumed. 

There is in addition the threat of 
trouble between anthracite (hard) 
coal miners and their employers over 
new contract demands. The anthra- 
cite workers demand a 25 per cent pay 
increase, vacation pay, extra pay for 
night work, full travel time pay, and 
—as in the case of the soft coal miners 
—a royalty of 10 cents a ton on all 
coal mined. This royalty would be 
paid to the national union for the sup- 
port of a miners’ health and security 
program. 


Austria Stirs 


Now that the Red Army has reached 
Vienna, the extent of anti-Nazi feel- 
ing in Austria is becoming apparent 
to the outside world. Although little 


ment. Her partisans are currently 
aiding the Allies through sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare. 

The Austrian resistance movement 
is directed by a council known as “05,” 
There are seven members—two §po. 
cialists, two Roman Catholics, one 
Communist, one Liberal, and a nop- 
party chairman. They stand for Aus- 
trian independence and a democratic 
postwar government which will sweep 
away the influence of both Nazism and 
the prewar dictatorships. 

Resistance bands are actively fight- 
ing the Germans all over the moun- 
tainous Austrian countryside. In the 
cities, anti-Nazis greatly weakened 
the German position by a process of 
boring from within—organizing re 
sistance cells in the police force and 
other important organizations. Nazi 
attempts to break the resistance moye. 
ment were as unsuccessful as they 
were harsh. In spite of the fact that 
300 to 400 Austrians were executed 
each month and that more than 120, 
000 were confined in concentration 
camps for political offenses, resistance 
continued until the partisans were 
able to join forces with Allied troops. 


Byrnes and Vinson 


The reshuffle of top war agency 
leaders which placed Federal Loan 
Administrator Fred Vinson in James 
F. Byrnes’ War Mobilization and Re 
conversion job has given rise to a 
number of important questions. Prob- 
ably the most important is the ques- 
tion of how closely Vinson will follow 
the V-E Day plan outlined by Byrnes 
in his last report. 

Byrnes’ program for the period 
after Germany’s defeat calls for scrap- 
ping some wartime controls, keeping 
others, and enacting a series of new 
reconversion measures. To be dis- 
carded are: the strictest of WPB con- 
trols on raw materials, the ban on 
horse-racing, the midnight curfew for 
places of entertainment, and the re 
strictions on use of electricity and 
heating fuel. To be retained are: 
price control, food rationing, and the 
restrictions on travel. 

Byrnes also looks toward a drastic 
curtailment of the lend-lease program 
and substantial cuts in Army and 
Navy orders which will leave many 
manufacturers free to reconvert to 
peacetime production. To aid recon- 
version he advocates tax revisions 
which will help business, additional 
manpower controls, further authority 
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mark the graves of some of the 4,000 Marines who fell in the 
battle for Iwo Jima 
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for the War Labor Board, and an im- 
proved surplus property disposal sys- 
tem. After Japan is defeated, he 
favors the establishment of a single 
department of national defense which 
will coordinate the activities of all our 
fighting forces. 


Ruling Defeated Germany 


Here is the United Nations plan for 
ruling defeated Germany: Top de- 
cisions will, of course, be made by the 
political leaders of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and France. Fre- 
quent meetings of their foreign min- 
isters will be held to work out the 
details of policies agreed upon by the 
big four leaders. 

The actual administration of Ger- 
man affairs will be in the hands of the 
Allied Control Commission in Berlin. 
Headed by General Eisenhower, this 
Commission is to consist of the su- 
preme commanders of the armed 
forces of the four nations. Major 





Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay 


General Lucius D. Clay, assistant 
Chief of Staff in charge of materiel 
and for the last few months a special 
assistant to the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, has been 
named as Eisenhower’s deputy. 
Under these men, an international 
coordinating committee will unify the 
policies to be followed in the four 


zones of occupation. Then four-nation 
boards will be set up to replace the 
German cabinet. For example, four 
Allied officers—an American, an Eng- 
lishman, a Russian, and a Frenchman 
—will take over the Ministry of War 
and direct the demilitarization of the 
Reich. 

All German government depart- 
ments except the foreign office will 
be run by military representatives of 
the four United Nations. The foreign 
office, which is to become a ministry 
of political affairs, is to be civilian- 
directed. Ambassador Robert Murphy 
has been named as this country’s rep- 
resentative in this vitally important 
agency, through which the re-educa- 
tion of the German people will be 
handled. 

Another civilian group closely in- 
volved in plans for the postwar ad- 
ministration of Germany is the Repa- 
rations Commission, temporarily lo- 
cated in Moscow. Isador Lubin, an 
economist-statistician, who has worked 
as one of President Roosevelt’s spe- 
cial aides, has been named as the 
American delegate to this body. 


Land Redistribution 


One of the most important things 
happening in Central Europe, now 
that the Nazis have been driven out, 
is a large-scale redistribution of land. 
The new governments of Poland, Ro- 
mania, and Hungary have passed laws 
designed to break up the mammoth es- 
tates of the wealthy aristocrats and 
enlarge the holdings of the poor 
peasants. 

In all three of these countries there 
was urgent need for land reform. Be- 
fore the war, three-fourths of Hun- 
gary’s agricultural workers, who make 
up more than half of the total popu- 
lation, had no land of their own or 
else’ so little that they could not sup- 
port themselves above a near-starva- 
tion level. A fourth of them worked 
as migratory laborers. Another 600,- 
000 were tenant farmers, living much 
as serfs on the holdings of powerful 
landlords. In one Hungarian village 
in 1938, 4,500 peasants owned 3,000 
acres of land while a single wealthy 
lord held 13,000. The inequalities in 





Hitler’s super-highways are used by the Yanks as they race across 


Poland and Romania were not quite 
so great but were serious enough to 
cause widespread popular unrest. 

Although the land reform now going 
on in Poland, Romania, and Hungary 
is the project of Russian-sponsored 
governments, no collectivization has 
been attempted. Nor is the redis- 
tribution one in which absolute equal- 
ity is stressed. Farms up to 100 acres 
have been left untouched and only 
the poorest peasants and the richest 
landlords have been affected by the 
changes. 


German Reaction 


How are the Germans reacting to 
their present plight? How can we 
expect them to act in the future? 
After 15 weeks of travel throughout 
Europe, Max Lerner, foreign corre- 
spondent for the New York news- 
paper PM, made the following com- 
ments about the German people: 

“The question now is, what will the 
Germans do when the Gestapo terror 
has been removed? I have put the 
question to every German with whom 
I have spoken. Sometimes the an- 
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Germany 


swer was, ‘Give us a chance to estab- 
lish a democracy like yours.’ Some- 
times, although not often, it was, ‘Now 
we have a chance to build the socialist 
Germany we have always wanted.’ 
Many times it was a blank look of be- 
wilderment, from people who had lost 
the habit—if they ever had it—of 
thinking for themselves about their 
own political destiny. And many 
times the answer was the dishearten- 
ing one, ‘Give us the kind of govern- 
ment you think will be best for us...’ 

“There is one remaining element of 
hope. Twelve years of Nazi ‘revolu- 
tion’ have left the people embittered 
about their leaders—including the 
generals and industrialists as well as 
the Nazi party leaders. In village 
after village into which I came, in 
prisoners’ pens and civilian round-up 
centers, I have heard the same thing: 
‘The big fellows got away fast. They 
fled like rats from a sinking ship, and 
left us here alone.’ 

“A common fate and a common de- 
struction have given the better ele- 
ments among the German people a 
bitterness against their rulers that, 
if we had the wisdom, we could use.” 
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Questions from the News 





Now that scientists have succeeded in 
making a substitute for blood plasma 
from beets it probably won’t be long be- 
fore they’re getting blood out of a turnip. 

2 @ 


Forced to spend a night in a very dirty 
boarding house, Eugene Field saw a 
=. at the entrance: “Please wipe your 


ickly reaching for his pencil, Field 
“on going out.” 
* * * 
Father (to lazy son): “I’m ashamed 
of you. When George Washington was 
your age he was hard at work as a sur- 


r. 
,. “Yes, and when he was your a 
he was President of the United States!” 
x ; , Mike ile 
An old lady felt she was being over- 
darged by a taxi-driver. Finally she 
Sid: “Don’t try to charge me that out- 
us price. I haven’t been riding in 
for fifteen years for nothing!” 












A patent medicine salesman was ad- 

dressing the crowd after the tent-show. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have sold this 
tonic for over twenty-five years and never 
have I rd a word of complaint. Now 
what does that prove?” 

“That dead men tell no tales,” sounded 
a voice from the rear. 

2 =}. & 

A long-winded speaker finally shouted 
at his weary audience: 

“What I am saying will be of benefit 
to posterity!” 

A voice from the audience answered: 

“Well, if you don’t stop soon they’ll 


be here to listen to it.” 














1. What reason did Russia give to 
Japan for denouncing the nonaggression 
treaty between the two nations? 


2. What explanation is made for Rus- 
sia’s decision not to designate Foreign 
Commissar Molotov as her representative 
to the forthcoming San Francisco con- 
ference? 

3. Explain how the question of a new 
government for Poland has somewhat 
beclouded relations among the United 
States, Britain, and Russia in recent 

ys. 

4. What poset of arrangement are the 
Russians ly more interested in than 
they are in fr the ormation of a world or- 
ganization? 

5. What is the connection between 
Russia’s attitude toward the San Fran- 
cisco conference and her uest for a 
£6,000, a loan from e United 


. What handicaps has the American 
farmer overcome in establishing new 


poorer diets than they did before the 
war.” 

10. What are the two big considerations 
which guide American officials as they 
supply foods to liberated areas? 

11. Who is slated to head the Allied 
Control Commission in Berlin? 

12. What special advantage will 
sion of Okinawa give to American mili- 
tary forces? 
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The World Food Problem 


RE the American people threat- 
ened with an acute shortage of 
food? There has been growing con- 
cern over this question during recent 
weeks as the whole food situation has 
been discussed in the press, by con- 
gressional committees, and by citizens 
in general. It is only natural that this 
question should be widely discussed, 
for there are few more serious prob- 
lems confronting the world today than 
food. 

There is no reason for Americans 
to become alarmed over the food situ- 
ation, however, for all evidence points 
to the fact that in 1945 they will have 
plenty to eat. They may not have 
plenty of all the kinds of food they 
want, to be sure, but there will be suf- 
ficient to keep them in good health and 
to provide a well-balanced diet. Of 
certain items, there will be less than in 
1944. For example, American civil- 
ians will have less meat, butter, sugar, 
cooking fats, certain dairy products, 
and rice. But for the steaks and 
roasts, there will be substitutes with 
equal nutritional value. There is 
every reason to believe that civilian 
America will eat better in 1945 than 
it did during most prewar years. 


Miracle of Production 


America and the world owe a debt of 
gratitude to the farmers of this na- 
tion who have performed such miracles 
of production since the outbreak of 
war. Not only have they produced 
enough food to feed American civilians 
better than ever before, but they have 
produced the food for our armed 
forces, making them the best fed in 
the world. They have also stepped in 
to provide food for the soldiers and 
civilians of our Allies. Last year, the 
farmers of the United States produced 
more food than ever before in the 
country’s history. Production now is 
38 per cent above the average for the 
prewar years 1935-39. 

The American farmer has estab- 
lished this record in the face of serious 
handicaps. He has been unable to 
buy as much machinery as he needs, 
and his pool of farm labor has sunk 
to the lowest point in 35 years. He 
has accomplished peak production by 
hard work, by cultivating the most 
productive land, by using new and 
better kinds of seeds and fertilizer, 
and by scientific soil conservation. In 
many cases, the American farmer has 


exceeded the goals set by the gov- 
ernment. 

The food problem consists largely 
of distributing and allocating the 
available supplies in the most equita- 
ble manner. It was for that purpose 
that a special food committee, headed 
by Foreign Economic Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley, was recently set up. 
The principal function of this com- 
mittee is to determine what percent- 
age of our total food supply shall be 
set aside for civilians, how much shall 
go to the armed services, how much 
to liberated areas, and so on. 

In the distribution of America’s 
food supplies, it is the civilians who, in 
1945 as in previous years, will receive 
the lion’s share. Approximately three- 
fourths of all our food is reserved for 
the civilian market. Military and war 
services (including the Red Cross, 
Merchant Marine, etc.) will receive 
15.8 per cent. Under lend-lease, we 
are planning to send 2.7 per cent of 
the total output to Great Britain and 
1.9 per cent to the Soviet Union. The 
liberated areas will receive about 3 
per cent of the total, part of which is 
distributed through the armed services 
and part by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. It should be pointed out that, 
wherever possible, the governments 
of the liberated countries pay for the 
food they receive. 

One reason why civilians will re- 
ceive less of certain foods this year 
than last is that the requirements of 
the Army have increased over 1944. 
In 1945, the armed services will re- 
quire 20 per cent more food than last 
year. This increase is the direct re- 
sult of the progress of the war. The 
United States can be proud of the fact 
that it has the best fed Army in the 
world, and every civilian wants it to 
remain the best fed. 

This year more of our men in uni- 
form are overseas and more of them 
are in combat, thus requiring more 
food. The result is that the services 
are buying 43 per cent of all federally 
inspected beef this year, compared 
with 30 per cent in 1944. They are 
also buying more canned goods for 
use by the men overseas... The same 
is true of a number of other foods 
which are particularly needed by the 
men in combat. 

In addition, the armed forces must 
feed an ever-growing number of war 
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Only a small percentage of America’s food production is shipped abroad for relief 
and under lend-lease 


prisoners. More than one 
million prisoners must now 
be fed, thus making consider- 
able inroads upon our food 
supplies. The Army must also 
feed the civilians in areas of 
military operations. While 
we have taken no responsibil- 
ity for feeding the Germans, 
there are millions of Allied 
slave laborers and war pris- 
oners who have been held cap- 
tive by the Nazis, and the 
Army is undertaking to feed 
them as they are freed. It is 
also feeding many of the 
French, Filipino, and Chinese 
soldiers who are fighting with 
us. 

It was originally planned 
that the Army should feed the 
civilian populations of the lib- 
erated areas for only six months, after 
which time the job would be taken over 
by the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and the 
local governments. But in certain 
areas, such as Italy, for example, the 
Army is still handling the job of feed- 
ing the civilian populations. When the 
Allied armies succeed in liberating the 
Netherlands, there will be a pressing 
problem, for the Germans have held 
the Dutch at the starvation level for 
many months. 

Because of the meat shortages, the 
United States Army has stopped sup- 
plying meat to the civilians in the lib- 
erated areas “‘in the wake of battle.” 
The Army is distributing cereals, 
beans, dried eggs, powdered milk, lim- 
ited quantities of canned milk, and “a 
little sugar.” 

These are but a few of the reasons 
why the American people will have'less 
of certain types of food this year than 
last. During the months ahead, there 
are likely to be increasing demands 
upon our food supply. The war in 
Europe so disrupted food production 
that it will take time for the liberated 
countries to reestablish their agri- 
culture upon a sound footing. Much 
of the land is sadly in need of fertiliz- 
ing and farm implements must be sup- 
plied before production can get back 
to normal. 


Black Market 


In addition to these increased de- 
mands on the part of the military serv- 
ices and the liberated areas, there are 
other reasons why the food problem in 
the United States has been made more 
acute. One of the most important of 
these is the existence of the black mar. 
ket in many sections of the country. 
Large supplies of vitally needed food- 
stuffs, such as meats and butter, are 
going into the black market rather 
than into the channels of legitimate 
distribution. This means that acute 
shortages have developed in many 
cities — shortages which would not 
exist otherwise. 

Both the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation are seeking ways to elim- 
inate the black market in foods in 
order that the existing supplies may 
be justly distributed to the people. 
Without the full cooperation of all 
consumers, however, success in this 
direction cannot be achieved. Every 
American has the duty to refrain from 
patronizing the black market and to 
buy only from legitimate dealers. 

Transportation difficulties within 
the country also add to the problems 
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of distribution. Because there an 
not sufficient railroad cars and truck 
to transport foods from the region 
where they are produced to the m 
kets of the country, acute sho 
frequently develop in certain are 
Shipping shortages often make it im 
possible to bring in such products a 
sugar from Cuba and other producing) 
countries. » 

Aside from these specific causes Of 
shortages, there is the fact that the. 
American people as a whole have more 
money today to spend for food thal 
they have ever had. Even with # 
increased demands and the sho 
of certain items, they are eating bette 
than ever before. Many who in peat 
time could not afford many items oF 
food are today clamoring for scare® 
foods, thus increasing the over-alf< 
mand. Millions who could never 
ford choice meats, butter, sweets 
canned goods, and dozens of oth r 
foods are today demanding them. | 

Both our military and civilian of 
ficials feel that we have certain oblie) 
gations toward feeding the victims 
war. They recognize that the needs 
of our own people—military and civil) 
ian—come first, but that after 4 
needs have been met, we must hep 
the Allied people of Europe get back 
on their feet. - 

American policy in supplying food 
to the liberated areas has been base 
upon two considerations. First, si 
ficient food must be supplied to pre- 
vent disease and malnutrition in the 
liberated countries. Secondly, food 
can be used to prevent unrest aM 
political disorder. In the wake of 
man defeat, the entire continent # 
likely to be seething with unrest ai 
at best, it will be a difficult job to ef 
tablish order and set up democratit) 
government. The job will be increai 
ingly difficult if we must deal 
peoples who are hungry and see @ 
hope of getting food. 

It is not the purpose of our goverie) 
ment to go beyond the minimum nee@ 
of the people of the liberated 5. 
It is also our purpose to help the HF 
erated countries to reorganize thei) 
agriculture as soon as possible so od 
they can feed themselves. Some @ 
the countries may be able to sow am 
harvest crops this year thus easiig 
the general world food situation s¢ - 
what. But until the war is over, @ 
United States, Canada, and other foot 
producing nations must bear the 
burden of preventing widesf 
starvation throughout Europe, 
though this may mean tightening 
belts at home. 
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